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lAterpretatlon Theory Teaching Studentg How to Write about Poetry 

\ John C Schafer 

In th«.1950'« and ^rly ^960*9 New Critical approachea to lltetature 
wete accepted by moat teachera of literature In secondary achpola'and 
coUegea. Now, however, this consenaus hns broken down. In artlclea 
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l^^he l«»dlng Journals soije scholars nrgue that meaning 
text, someday It t» Identical to the intention the author, others 
Insist^ it resides In the mind of the reader, still others maintain that 
texts have no determinate meaning at all. What should we teachera do 
when faced with such a confusion of possjlbllitles? One alteKnatlve is 
to ignore the hubbub altogether, think "This too will pflss," and go on 
teaching literature the wa"y we have always taught it. I'd like to des- 



cribe another alternative, an approach that I experimented with In a 
freshttan composition class at the University of Michigan, but which 
aho^Id work in an advanced high achool class aa well. The aim of my 
'praje<^ waa twofold: to give' students practice in writing a thesia-guWed 
paper and to Introduce them to a new way of teadlng poetry. 

I decided right away that J wanted my students to Write about what 
they thought a poem meant. To arrive at this decision . I had to repudiate 
some of nly New Critical training because, of course, the New Crltlca^sald 
one should ask how not what a poem means v Searching for wh^t a poem means, 
the New Critics warned again and i^gal|i, leads to the heresy of paraphrase. 

••A poem ahould not mean but be.*^ That is, said William K. Wlmsatt, "an 

1 ' 

epigram worth quoting. in every eaaay on poetry.'* Inatead of looking ^ 

, # /■ 

aieanint one ahould look for ironic contraata« T>^e tto^el for the perf*ct 
Nc^w. Crltloal eseay v«re those by^Cleanth Brooks, manyV^ which are 
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collected In the W«ll Wrought Urn (New York: Har'court, Brace & World, 
i9A7). Brooks, for exainp^i^ finds Ironic complexity In Wordsworth's 

Composed Upon Westminster Bridge" becituse^ he argues , It Is '*only when 
the poet sees the city under the semblance of death that he can see It 
as actually alive" (p. 7). He finds Ironic complexity In Herrlck's 
"Corlnnals Going a-Mnylng" because Its dominant tone of pagan celebra- 
tion Is undercut by Christian references to sin (p. 69). » 

The New Critics warned that In addition to the heresy of paraphrase 
one roust also avoid the Intentional fallaq^i using the intention of the 
author as a standard for Judging the success of a literary work, Search- 
Ing after intention, Wlmsatt and Beardsley argued, leads to a confusion 
of personal and poetic studies, to an ynclesirable mixing or psychology 
and criticism. In Explicating t poem one should rely on internal or 
public^ evidence, evidence which because it la In the poem or the language 
is ay^ilable to everyone. One should shun external or private evidence , 

yrtjch as the reportedi conversation of n .poet explalniiig whjl^ he wrote th* 
2 • 

poem. The New Critics were, of ^ourse» reacting to their predecessors 
the biographical and historical criUxii^who, they felt. Instead of read- 
ing poems as poems used them as documents to prove or disptdve a thtfals 
regarding the life of the poet or the. age in which he lived. •'Back to 
the tejcVj" bi^came the slogan o^ Brooks and V/imsatt. Never pilnd the 
biographical or historical context of the poem. Let'*s see what remains^ 
aftet we have excised the poem from Its psychological arid cultural matrix^ 

I had accepted the New dritics' way of reading poems and prooably 
would have encouraged my students to approach poetry thl^ way iJsi had not 
encountered! E. D^^Hlrsch's works The Validity of Interpretation (New 
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.iWn: Yflle Unlvartlty Preai, 1967) flnd The Alma of Interpref t'lDn 

{ " 

(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1976). In these works Hlrsch 
argues that the Intentional fallacy, at least as It was spplled by the, ^' 
followers of the New Critics, Is a pernicious doctrine because ^t Ignores 
a -fact conq^nlng texts: namely, that they are written by someone to say' 
something to someone else. "When we fall to conjoin a man's Intentions 
to his words," argues Hlrsch, "we lose^ the soul of speech., which Is to . 
convey meaning and to understand what Is Intended to be. conveyed" (Alms , 
p. 90). Hlrsch distinguishes meaning from significance . The meaning of 
a text Is what the author originally Intended It to mean. M«)anlhg Is 
stable: It doesn t change with .time or from reading to reading. Slgnlf- 
, tcance, on the other Wd, Is a relationship between meaning and something 
else: a persort, a situation, or a conception ( Validity , p. 8). Unlike 

meaning, significance changes: the meaning of a poem by Donne remain^' 

' ' ■' 

forever wh^t Donne Intended It to mean, but the significance the poem has 

" * ' " ■ - i 

for. us rosy differ from that which It had for Donne's contep^orarles. This 

distinction between meaning and significance Is the ba si/ for a parallel 
dlstln<;^tlQn between Interpretation and criticism . An /Interpreter looks 
for meaning; a critic Is cdncemed with slgnlf lcanc^^<p. 143). 

Reading Hlrsch reassured me that It ^as all right to ask students 
to^ write about meaning, but he also disturbed my thinking about nfy assign- 
ment by forcing me to define- meaning more* exactly, ^f my students chose 
a poem by, say, Matthew Arnold, did I want them to describe what the ppcm * 
communicated to Arnold's contemporaries or what it comnunlccted to them? 
Did I wartt then to be Interpreters or critics? ^ * 
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I decided I wanted them to become Interpreters and search after 
original meaning because I became enthusiastic about the kind of re^dln^ 
this search would entail. When i^was a^student, teachers asked me to 
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discuss poem» before I knew anything about tne biography of their authors 

or tbe history of the age In which they lived. While I enjoyed reading 

V 

poetry thl's way some of the time, I dlcjti't like being made to do It all 
the^tlme, I also ^ecame convinced that If I knew more about thA world In 
which the people w^jo wrote the poems lived, I would understand better what 
they were saying. One reason, therefore, having become a^teacher, for 
encouraging my students to search .for meaning as Hlrsch defines lt--a8 the 
original Intention of the authors-was that I knew thds>.search would force 
them to read poems In their biographical and hlstorlfW^ontext , Many 
Interpretations' are possible, Hlrsch argues; one can never be certain what 
the meaning of a poem Is- -what the poet Intended to say In Writing It. But 
some meaning^ are clearly moi>e probable than others. An Interpreter must 
read thf poem closely^ but readV.lso about the life and times of the poet\ 
and read sooe of hla other works, then decide bn the meaning the. poet moat 

: • ■ » % 

probably Intended hls^poem t,o have* One must be ready to defend one's 

ponclujslon as to meaning by pointing out that It Is more plaualble than 

\ 

other Interpretations because It coheres more closely w\th the typical ^ 

outlook of the poet^ an outlook which one has to piece together through 
research (Validity , p. 238). 

This process Hlrsch ealls validation by coherence and as an example 

> 

of how It works he diacusaes two Interpretations of Wordsworth's "A Slumber 
Did. My Spirit Saal^" one by Cleanth Brooks and one by F« W; Bateaon. In 
Brooks' Interpretation^ the Im^gie of Lucy whirling around '*ln earth'a 
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diurnal couraa'' ia a horrible Image; the v;hole poem, Brooka auggeata, 
emphagizea ^e^^i^^^s* ^Sateaon, however, flnda a "t^anthelat Ic magnlf Icance** . 
In the whirling lma^e« He malntalna that the poem* emphaalrea life becauae 
Irt the end of the poem •'Lucy la actually more alive now that ahe la dead, 
bccauais ahe la a part of the life of nature an<^not Just a human 'thtjig.'V^ 
Bateson^'a Interpretation is more probable, argues Hlrsch, b^ecauae.lt 
coherea with Wordsworth's outlook when he wrote the poeirf. In 1799 Words- 
worth would have regarded a teturn to the rocks, stones nnd trees of earth 
as a retijurn to life; the "Inconsolablllty and bitter Irony" that "Brooka 
finds In the poeW, were not aspects of the- poet's typical 'outlook ( Validity , 
p. 239). 

Besides enabling atudehts toread poems In cdntext, I thought, thlj 
assignment would'have another advantage. My students, like most I.guess, 

V 

lacked skill In discovering a thesis, stating It clearly, and defending It • 
with the proper evidence. Searching for meaning defined as original Inten- 
tion would, I thought, encourage students to practice this three step 
process. In Hlrsch's approach to Interpretation one states ai) hypothasla 
regarding meaning and then searches for evidence to validate It. I felt 
this was a movement of the mind tha^ all my students, the future scientists 
as well af the future Engli^ah majors, would ^nd useful. Students would 
go to-the library, I hoped, not to collect some biographical data on the 
poet for uteaa filler, or to find out from the experta where the Ironic 



complexltlea. lay, but, in aear«h of aupport for an interpretation they had 
elected to defend. I became anthuslaatlc about accomplishing the literary 

^ - • 

(critical paper and the library .research paper in one assignment. 

So I carefully explained the approach, then duplicated four poemii, 
and' agked then to try it out in a four or five page paper a 
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Slnct they had never talked about poetry In thla way before, there 
was some under^tlindabl^ anxiety at the start, but ultimately they liked 
this assignment • Students appreciated my "statement that different Inter-, 
pretations were possible. Several told me they disliked teachers who 
insisted that only one interpretation-^usually theirs-*-was correct. They 
readily accepted the idea that they were to choose the most plausible 
interpretation and defend it, I also sensed that the assignment did com- 
munlcate to many In the class that research with a purpose can be pleasure 
able. On a questionnaire handed out after it. was over roost said it was 
a challenging and useful exercise. The papers I xecalved vere good iW, 
many respects. Some students overemphasized external biographical and 
historical evidence and slightj^d evidence from the poem, but most papers 
were well-organized defenses of ji thesis regarding the meaning of one of 
the^ four poems, 

Vhat troubled me was not what the'^assignment was teaching ^heia about 

t > 

writing--! decldftdLlt was teaching them some useful things about arriving 
at a thesis and using evldence--but what it was leading them to believe 
about poetry. One 'of the four poems I suggested they write on wm Wwin 
Arlington Robinson's "Karma, a sonnet about a businessman whd. at Chriitmas 
time spots a Salvation Army Santa on a street corner and gives, him a dime 
to abfolve acme guilt he feels for financially wrecking a business aaaoci*- 
ate. One student determined from her research that this poem was an 
expresaloA of the guilt Robinson felt for not Helping Kls brother Herman* i 
family after hla brother lost ipuch of the Robinson family money thrpugh 
some unwise speculation in Western real estate. The student marshalled 
her ^videnct quite well and m^aged to prove tftat her interpretation was 
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at least within the realm of posfllbllity. I worried, however, that Hlr8ch*f 
method waa forcing on this, student a i^jither Impoverished conception of 
Robinson's po*in. "Karma" might be in part an expression of Hobinson's 
guilt for being unsympathetic to his brot'lier, but I was reluctant to assume 
or let ray students assume that this was nj.1 the poem meant. 

I had similar ml8glv;Lng8 as I' did the assignment along with ray students 
, I chose Frost,' 8* "The Road Nof Taken." In doing my research"^! read Frost 
biographer Lawrence Thompson's explanation that Frost wrote this poem to 
chide his Welsh friend Edward Thomas. Lawrence explains that during Frost's 
stay with Thomas In England Thomas took Frost on^ong nature walks. When 
they" returned he always Insisted that if they had taken another roid they 
would have fopnd more Interesting specimens. Frost wrote part of the poeSi 
before leaving England and finished it in New Hampshire. When It was 'dofie,. 
he sent a copy to his Welsh friend, but Thomas did not realize he was being 
gently mqcked, perhaps because ^t the time Ifhomas wag agonizing over whether 
to enlist In the army. In 1915 he did enlist.^ In his biography, Thompson 
also mentl'ons a tape recording oi a speech Frost made at the Bread Loaf 
Writer 'a Conference In which Frost says. In reference to this poem: "I 

w«8n*t talking about myself there, but about' a friend who had gone off to 

f ■ . » .... 

war, a petson, ^who, whichever road he went, .would be sorry he didn't go 
6 

the other. "^ This and otherhtnts make It fairly clear that Frost wrote 
th\ poem with Thomas In mind. 

While I found this evidence useful In bolstering my feeling that the 
pol^m was mocking those who melodramatically exaggerate the Importance of 
decisions made early in life, I was reluctant to identify the meaning of 

A % • - 

th« poea vlth tht original situation, Vlth Frost's experl^ce with .his s 
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Welsh friend. But I was also reluctant to fall back on the New Critical 
position «nd argue that Frost's experience with Thomas was Irrelevant to 

/ 

the meaning of the poem. " . 

I then rend Paul Rlcoeur's Interpretation Th^oty; Dlacourae and the 

Surplus of Meaning (Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1976) 

where I found * compromise position tftat I think more correctly captures 

the quality of written texts. Fllcoeur is in pat^al agreement with the 

New Critics. He acknowledges that in their article on the intentional 

•fallacy Wimsatt and Beardsley emphasize an important quality of written 

texts. It Is true, Ricoeut says, that for a written text 

the author's intent ion^ and th^ njeanlng of the text cease \ 
to coincl4^. • • • Inlicriptlon becomes synonymous with the 
i^emantic autonomy, of the text, which results from the dis- 
connection of the mental intention of -the author from the 
verbal meaning oi^'the text, of what' the author meant and 
, what the text means. The text's caveer escapes the finite 
horizon llv*d by its author; What the, text means now matters 
more than what the author meant when he wrpte It, (pp. 29-30) 

Hirsch, Ricoeur continues, is wrong to make t^e' autt^or *a original intention 

the sole basis for determining what; a writ ten |lbext^ means: "In fa^t, . . 

says Ricoeur, '•the intention of the 9k\xthc/ is list /as a psychical events 

Morcy»Ver, the Intention of w]|r|-tlng has no other expression than the verbal 

meaning ot the text itself" (p. 100). ^ 

* ■ O 

Bi^t the New Critics who believe in the semantic autonomy of texts 

« 

(ire also wrong Ricoeur argues. If Hirsch 'a approach is tpo psychologized, 

the New Critics? approach is too "de-psycholq^ized." Hirsch is Tight to 

■ . '■■ 1 ■ , .... 
point out that the soul of speech is lost when we fail to Join a man i 

intensions with his words. If thfre it an intentional fallacy tliere is 

also th# "fallacy of the absolute t«xt." By fallacy of the abaoluta text' 

Ricoeur sM^ana tha Mew Critical practice of "hypoatasiring the text at an 
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authorleat entity.'* Hlrich t^mnlts the Intentional fallacy by overlooking 
the semantic aqtonoioy of the text; the New (Critics cotmnlt the fallacy o£ 

the absolute text by forgetting tt>at a tt^xt **remalna a discourse told by 

' • • • 

somebody, said by someone to someone else abput something" XP* 30). In 

i' . i 

other words, a poem Is both, discourse aild text, bojth a speech act with 
ties to a connunlcatlve situation, and a seroantlcally autonomous object 
removed from thia situation. Aq interpreter grasps the meaning of an 
inscribed discourse or text only by understanding that this meaning is 
the result of a dialectic between th^e text as dialogic event and the text 
as semantically autonomous object. ' . ' ' 

Applied to Frost's poem, Rlcoeur's dialectic would ^nC^ think, lead ^ 
one to the following conclusions « "The Road Not Taken" is what Frost 

4 

^intended It to be: a gentle Joke on his friend Edward Thomas. It was 
in a way addressed to his friend and so when he finished It, Frost put 
it in an envelope and sent it to him. But in this poem about decision- 
making Frost is not speaking only' to Edward Thdmas. Love is a more per* 
sonal subject than making decisions, but, as T. S, Eliot has pointed out, 
even lovers do not write love poetry solely for^ the eyes of their beloved. 
When a text is inscribed, Ricoeur says, the "narrowness of the dialogical 

relation explodes," the text becomes liberated from the face-to-face 

■ 8 ^ 
.•Ituatlon. "The Road Not Taken," like all written texts, la potentially 

addressed to anyone who knows how to read. ^ 

Ifh4n my students turned In their papers I duplicated several and ve 

diacussed then In class • I encouraged theia not only to comment on their 

classmates* papers but also to criticize the approach to Interpretation 

I had asked then to Apply* Although nost were intrigued by the challenge 
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of reconstructing the author's original Intention, like me they felt that 
it was wrong to limit a poem's meaning by identifying It completely with 
authorial intention, T.hey didn't use words like " semantic^ autonomy of 
the text" and ••dialogic event/' but they Insisted that the meaning had 
to be In the poem at well aa In the author. They were Impreased with how 
becoming familiar with a poet 'jb life and times helps one understand :a poem 
They were particularly . Impressed with the p«tper of one ptudent who had 
researched thoroughly the social and religious cllroat* of 19th century 
England and had used his knowledge skllffully in defending his thesis re- 
garding the meaning of Arnold ' s "Dover Beach." But at the same time they 
ilnslsted that they were Included in the audience Arnold, Robinson, and 
Frost intended for their poems. They rebelled against any notlMpi of * 
textual meaning which would not allow the poems to speak to them. 

I think It wait a valuable assignment — because It taught students 
something about writing, about poetry, and about critical theory. It 
didn't introduce them to the complete panorama of possibilities regarding 
the interpretation of literary texts. Reader-centered approaches such as 
thoM advocated by David Bleich and Norman Holland were not covered, for 
example. But at least it taught ftudents that there is more than one way 
to read a poem. Because not only a poem but also the way one reads poetry 
was an object of inquiry, they learned that the rules of interpretation 
are neither universal nor unchanging. 
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